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A FEW PLAIN REASONS, &c. 



Petitions to the Legislature being hawked about, and an 
Act of Parliament threatened, to obtain tlie compulsory 
visitation of religious houses, the residences of holy wo- 
men who have dedicated themselves to the continuid ser- 
vice of God and unceasing works of charity and mercy ; 

As an Englishman and a Catholic I protest against any 
such unwarrantable measure for the following reasons :* 

I. Because it is thoroughly un-English and unconstitu- 
tional in its character, and an unjust and cowardly attack 
on those who, from their sex and condition, demand the 
generous protection of all good and honourable men. 

II. It is a direct violation of that birthright of every 
British subject, which has become a proverb in the land, 
that "an Englishman's house is his castle;" in other words, 
that he has the right to have the privacy of his dwelling 
respected as long as he continues a peaceable and unoffend- 
ing member of society. 

III. It places the daughters of Catholic Englishmen in 
the permanent position of suspected culprits ; affixing a 
cruel and ignominious stigma on their characters, as well 
as grievously injuring them in their social rights. 

lY. It is a gratuitous assault on their civil liberties ; 
not a single /ac< — nay, not a single case of allowable sus- 
picion — having been produced by their eager assailants to 
justify so extraordinary a departure from English manners 
and English law. 

V. It places devout and innocent women, many of them 
of high and noble birth, on a level not only with the ten* 

* See the masterly pamphlet of Bishop Ullathorne, A Plea/or 
the Bights and Likertitt qf Religiotu Women (RichardBon), which 
the present writer has mainly followed. 
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anU of the workhouse, but with criminaU and convicts, 
the occupants of the common gaol. 

YI. It classes the consecrated serrants of God with the 
unhappy inmates of a lunatic asylum, as though a life of 
devotion end '.letiiieBitntAom the world 'Were to be ac- 
counted madness. 

YIL It subjects them to a species of official domici- 
liary visitation from which the vilest abodes of infamy are 
exempt. 

Tni. It is an attempt to give ailegalpreaomption to 
acandidoas chaxges which the courts of the realm have eie 
BOW convicted of being false and calvmnious, and have 
punished accorduigly. 

K. It proceeds on the false pretence that Catholic wo- 
men are forcibly -detained in conventual houses against 
their own will and consent. 

iK..It s8-«n inralt on the . duaaattr, . and an knpich- 
SMBtagaiiiBt tiie honanr, of .the'wMe Gathofe body, as 
JMHiliriily nhaifjJBig them^with oonnivxngt at a 4ttibentesand 
organiasd sjpatan «f tynuuiy and wroag. 

.XL It 2ms bem eaUed far, not^ by-the' Gatlnlics them- 
aelMSfinonbyaziy'rifptolafale or nolieeaUe portion t>ftbem, 
iftop eveii«byijulindaiib of name or«oredit:anang'thaKi^bmt 
by lihe declared encmias of the £latholic«eli^n, — by Pfea- 
tnlantSy'wJto -are nawnsawly ■ uBacquainted with theaplnt 
and details of monastic institutions, or by apoatataa iRon 
the Catholic futh, who would thus vent Iheir-iiMdice on the 
holiest aad feaat<»pfotected members of the Ohnrdi whieh 
tlity have.lcft,. orfrom which theyihwve been ejected. 

XII. It iiwesjita'Drigin,'not to- any ksowle<%e which its 
pfomotersi possess of the:oonvenilnal life, but to the mys- 
teBioiifl.niiiioars, silly Bomanees, or.pret^iiied Banailiie84xf 
bold .and eibandoped men (mostly foreigners amd infidels) 
with whidi' .the i minds ^of-Bnglish* Protestants have been 
systematically poisoned, and which they would iijeetcvdth 
indignation' andihonrer^as^Buliuiddevihsh lies, if once they 
wan madeawaceJiaw miserably they had bemidmpti. 

XIII. It has been urged on by a clamorous fanatical 
party for secUrian purposes, and the gratification of a.Umd 
«nd senseless bigotry. 



CONTINUXKO TO PROXKCT JtBLIOSOUS WOMKK. % 

•XIV. It 18 an j^jgcBHion on tke libeiii«s of Catholic 
women, avulii^; itself of recently-publiahed ehaiges (whe- 
tber true or false) against certain " Protestant nunneries/* 
private- self-devised estaUiabmentSy vhicli in their internal 
management and afmagemeDt have nothing in common 
with the regnlar institutions of the Catholic Church. 

XV. It is .unnecessary under actual circnmatances; the 
British constitution itself not having half the elements of 
aecurity against abuse that are to be found in these re- 
ligious establishments. For instance : 

1. Every religions house, belongs to- a known order 
or institute, with definite rules and approved consti- 
tutions ; and is under the general control of a Bishop, 
or other prelate of the Church, subject to higher ecde- 
aiastical aathorities. 

2. In all convents the supoioress is elected by the 
inmates themselves, and (with but one exception) only 
for a term of three, or at most four years. The election 
is by universal suffrage and the ballot, 

3. The obedience due to a superioress is not an un- 
limited one, but is in all cases dearly defined. Ai^ ex- 
action of obedience beyond the limits of the rules would 
.be at onee corrected by appeal to a higher authority. 

4. Every precaution i» taken to prevent pecsona 
£rom entering the religions state without a full assur- 
ance of their sincere preference for that mode of life, 
jtad-a long probalionaa to their individual fitness for it. 

5. Tke candidate lives alvrays one year and a half, 
and commonly full two yean and a half » in the houses 
before she is allowed to enter into aoy engagement; 
during which period she is initiated into all the man- 
ners and vrays of the commiuiity, but remains at per- 
fect liberty to depart whenever she chooses* 

6. The candidate is elected by the votes of the nuns 
themselves, given by ballot ; but the election must be 
confirmed by the Bishop, who himself diamines the 
novice, and ascertains nom her own month thi^, of 
her own free will, and uninfluenced by inducementa 
Irom within or without the convent, she is desirous of 
making her religious profession. 
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7. Every nun pays a fixed dowry to the conTent 
for her maintenance ; but beyond thisy her property 
remains at her free disposal up to the moment of her 
profession ; so that she may, if she will (and as a 
matter of fact this is very commonly done), give a con- 
siderable portion of it, half perhaps, or two-thirds, or 
more, either to members of her own family, or to some 
charitable institution in which she is interested, bnt 
which is in no way connected with the convent of 
which she is about to become a member. 

8. All convents are visited every year, or two years, 
or three years at farthest, by the Bishop or other ec- 
clesiasticd superior. Every part of the house is visited 
by the Bishop in the company of other ecclesiastics. 
Each sister has an interview with the visitor in private, 
and is asked her opinion, in strict confidence, on the 
whole condition and government of the conrent. She 
is also at liberty at all times to write privately to the 
Bishop. 

9. The relatives and Mends of the inmates have 
constant access to them ; and the former, by permis- 
sion of the superioress, may see them without the 
presence of witnesses. Indeed, many religious houses 
are move open to inspection than private dwellings, 
for they are continually visited by strangers as well as 
friends, and by Protestants as well as Catholics. 

10. In the schools of enclosed, or cloistered, con- 
vents, almost all the Catholic ladies of England hare 
been educated ; and so far ft*om regarding their former 
abodes as prisons, or such doleful places as Protestants 
imagine them to be, they are found adopting in after- 
life these very houses as their own religious homes ,* or, 
as mothers, sending their daughters to be educated in 
the same beloved spot. Surely the united voice of the 
Cathohc matrons of the land is a guarantee infinitely 
more trustworthy to the stafe than the testimony of any 
number of magisterial visitors. 

To which may be added, that thousands of Catholics are 
ready to declare that the inmates of religions houses are. 
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to their personal knowledge, the happiest and the most 
cheerful persons on earth ; the very sight of them being 
enongh to gladden the heart. 

Further, I protest against the measure proposed : 
XYL Because there is scarcely a family among the Ca- 
tholic gentry of the country which does not number one or 
more of its members among these holy sisterhoods ; and any 
such treatment of these objects of their love and respect as 
is contemplated, would be felt with a more piercing keen- 
ness than the bitterest domestic humiliation or a£Q[iction« 

XYII. Because the allegations brought against religious 
vows and the monastic state, as involving a final and irre- 
versible engagement, apply with indefinitely greater force 
to the matrimonial vow and state ; seeing that a woman 
has incalculably fewer and less favourable opportunities of 
ascertaining the disposition of her future partner in life, 
and her chances of worldly happiness, than are possessed 
by the nun who passes a term of probation in the daily 
and intimate society of those with whom she is to spend 
the remainder of her days. 

XVIII. Because it is a dangerous precedent, as tending 
to introduce arbitrary encroachments on the liberty of the 
subject. For if religious women are to be magisterially 
visited, the same un-English proceeding may with greater 
reason and justice be extended to every woman in the land: 
to the unmarried woman, to see if she be unjustly pre- 
vented from marrying ; to the woman about to be married, 
to see if undue influences have been used to obtain her 
consent ; to the married woman, to see if she be impro- 
perly restrained by her husband. Nay, if the civil magis- 
trate may claim the power to enter the convent and sepa- 
rate the religious sister from her community, he may 
equally demand an entrance into the domestic dwelling, 
and separate wife from husband, or one member of a fusmj 
from the rest 

XIX. Becaoae if this encroachment on the principles of 
British freedom be tolerated in regard to religious women, 
it may be made a pretext for a like official interference 
with schools, boarding-hottses, and other similar estaUish* 
ments. 
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XX. Because^ whatever be ^km plea pvt forvanl hy 
our auailasitt» the real ghmnd ofattade ianotlna^^ 
than a yulgar hatred of Catholic doct»iea«iid>p«etaDeav 

XXL Because the measure proposed outn^ea the oom- 
mou proprieties and decencies of' life, by^ licensing the 
forcible intrusion of unknown, unsjmpathising, and (pro* 
bably) unfriendly men into the abodes and thererj cham- 
bers of gentle and sensitive women, with power — shame 
on the thought ! — to search the most retired, recesses of the 
house. 

XXII. Because the men willing to undertake so odious 
and inquisitorial an office would be, in all probability, 
the very persons who are now the coarsest revikn of 
our holy faith ; who make a mock of all that is dearest 
and most sacred in our eyes ; who slander our clergy and 
religious, and sneer at a life of continence and chastity. 

XXIII. Because the religious women, whom it is pre- 
tended to protect, would rather sufier any imaginable phy- 
sical distress than submit to the indignities which it is 
sought to practise upon them. 

XXIV. Because there is not a Catholic, worthy, of the 
name, who would not gladly sacrifice his life rather than 
allow these holy women to be exposed to the insolent inter- 
rogations to which they would be subjected by the executors 
of so detestable a law. 

XXY. Because it is in the highest degree impolitic and 
dangerous to outrage the religious feelings of so lai^ a 
proportion of the population, — feelings the depth and 
intensity of which it is impossible for any Rrotestant to 
conceive. 

XXYI. Lastly, and in short, because it is proposed to 
give the sanction of a human law to a proceeding, which, 
in the eye^- of all Catholics in the United Kingdom, is not 
only grossly revolt ing but sacrilegious. 



